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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER III, 
Bunzlau, 26th Fuly, 1800. 


Yesterday morning, early, we took our depar- 
ture from Freystadt, and came to this place; a 
distance of eight German miles; five of which 
are ina single stage from Sprotau here—The 
face of the country has visibly and greatly im- 
proved, as we came along; and although we still 
had to wade through several miles of sands, more 
or less deep,. we were frequently relieved by 
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wheat, rye, barley, oats, and especially flax, which 
appeared in a highly flourishing condition. As 
it happens to be just now the harvest time, we 
passed many groups of reapers; a sight, which 
would have afforded us more satisfaction, had 
we not known, that they were far from gathering 
the bounties of the season for themselves, and 
had they not, by frequently soliciting our charity, 
proved the wretchedness of their condition.— We 
had travelled through Saxony, a part of the 
March, anda corner of Bohemia, last year at this 
time; and then too had'met many a company of 
reapers.— We had seen several last week, as we 
came from Berlin ; but we had never beheld them 
-manybeg-—Since we entered Silesia, yesterday and 
:, the day before, certainly more than twenty times, 
vidably 
as we passed by troops of peasants of both sexes, 
ho were gathering the harvest, a woman from 
inds off2Mong them, and, sometimes, two or three ran 
from the fields to our carriage, with a little bunch 
of flowers, tied up with some ears of the grain, 
hey were gathering, which they threw into the 
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the tar §carriage at the windows, by way of begging for 
as been’ Geyer, or half a grosh.—T',c reason of this is, 
ecause the condition of the peasant in Silesia is 

uch worse, than in the electorate. For although 

mise ofgersonal servitude exists alike in both provinces, 
pon the yet the sorf in the March is never obliged to 


abour for his lord, more days than there are— 
n Silesia, he is often obliged to furnish ten days 
ider thigvoOrk in a week—Judge then, after the man and 
rom that's Wife have both laboured five days in seven 

or the lord, what sort of a subsistence they can 
rateful arn in the remaining two, (one of which is a 
d by thibunday) for themselves. 

There is so little travelling through this coun- 
ry, that unless post-horses are bespoken before- 
and, they must be waited for, until they can be 
Brought in by some. peasant, from the fields. 

‘hus, we were obliged to stop yesterday three 

ours at Sprotau; and, to employ the time, went 

ound the town to see whatever of remarkable it 
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CK ING @CUtained. It is a small place, with about two 
ousand inhabitants, one third of whom are 
tholics. It stands upon the Bober, a small 
‘anch of the Oder, which likewise runs through 

ER. his town, but is too shallow to be navigable, and 


patches of good roads, and by beautiful fields of 





only serves at Sprotau, to give motion to a num- 
ber of corn-mills and fulling-mills, which we saw 
fully employed.—The manufactory of broad-cloth 
is likewise carried on at Sprotau, at Freystadt, 
and indeed in all the towns in this part of Silesia, 
though in none of them, excepting Goldberg, to 
sO great an extent as at Grunberg. 

In Sprotau there is a convent of nuns, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalen, who not being so 
liberal in their open intercourse with our sex as 
their great patroness, could not be visited by me. 

e went over the catholic church, which 
joins upon the nunnery, and is alike dedicated to 
Mary Magdalen. Of the pictures hung round 
the church, and the altar pieces, those, which 
represent her, were alone-tolerable. There was 
an image, modelled upon the famous one of our 
lady at Loretto, which Buonaparte took the 
liberty of sending to Paris about four years 
ago.— The most remarkable thing I met in the 
church was a paper posted up, on the inner side 
of a confessional, written in Latin, and contain- 
ing a list of the sins to which the ordinary priest 
was forbidden to grant absolution, as being ex- 
pressly reserved for the consideration of the holy 
father himself.—I expected to have found at least 
some heinous crimes upon the ligt; but, unless 
the murder of a priest may be considered as of 
that denomination, there was not one.—The of- 
fences were—burying an heretic in holy ground 
—reading the books of the heretics, without a 
special license—refusing to pay tithes—and 
about a dozen others, all of the same stamp 
—all having some reference to the papal au- 
thority. Observe particularly, that the un- 
pardonable crime of reading heretical books is 
expressed in terms so vague and comprehensive, 
(libros hereticorum) that they may be construed 
by the priest to mean almost any books, he 
pleases.—And this paper is publicly posted, in a 
country, where the catholics themselves are but 
a tolerated sect, the subjects of a protestant 
sovereign. It is possible, indeed, that the re- 
straints of the Romish church upon its followers 
may be more rigorous and more public in such a 
country, than where its authority is unquestioned 
and uropposed.—Silesia was originally under 
the Austrian government, a catholic province ; 
at this time, shout one half of its inhabitants still 
adhere to that religion ; and although the steady 
maxims of the Prussian government, and still 
more the revolutions of time and opinions, have 
powerfully operated to introduce a spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance, if not harmony, there is per- 
haps no part of Europe, where the root of bitter- 
ness between the two parties is yet so deep, and 
cleaves with such stubbornness to the ground, as 
here. The catholics hate the protestants the 
more, for their having now the secure and un- 
limited liberty in their worship; and the protes- 
tants envy the catholics the privileges, they still 
retain, which the Prussian government has bound 


itself to preserve. Mr. Zoller, who has pub- 


lished his tour through Silesia, made in the year 
1771, and from whom I draw much of the infor- 
mation I give you, says, that it is common here 
for a catholic to exhibit, before a lutheran 
judge, a complaint against another catholic, for 
calling him a lutheran, and requiring satisfac- 
tion for what he considers as the blackest slander, 
that could be cast upon him. . 

About half way between Sprotau, and this 
place, we first came in sight of the mountains to- 
wards which we are travelling, and from which 
we are still about forty of our miles distant. 


Hirschberg, 27th Fuly, Sunday. 


Before I give you an account of our journey 
hither, I must say’samething of what we saw 
yesterday at Bunzlau; and which I had not time 
to tell you, before we continued our journey.) | 

The principal manufactory of Bunzlau, is in © 
pottery ; particularly of those brown coffee-pots 
and milk-pots, of which you have seen many at! 
the inns of Berlin, and through the electorate.— 
Of these potters there are at Bunzlau nine, each) 
of whom employs six or eight workmen.——We, 
saw them make several large,pots, such as aré 
commonly used to hold bitter. . From a cubic 
mass of clay, about a foot thick, they form, in 
about five minutes, the pot, by merely moulding 
it with the hand, while it whirls round upon a 
sort of circular bench, placed before the Wwork- 
men. We could not, however, stay long to see 
them, for they work in the same room, where the 


ovens are heated to bake the pots, and®its © 


warmth was to us intolerable.——Inthe yard of this” 
pottery; there is a pot of prodigiotis'size) ‘made ~ 
about half a century ago, which contains nearly 
fifty bushels.—It is about twelve feet high; is 
hooped like a barrel, which it resembles in form, 
and is kept in a house built on ‘purpose for it— 
The Germans appear to have a partictlar predi- 
lection for things of enormous dimensions in® ~ 
their kind; the tuns of Heidelberg, and KGnig- 
stein, and this pot, serve as examplés to shew 
how much size enters into their ideas of the sub-" 
lime. 

But the greatest curiosities of Bunzlau, are 
two mechanical geniuses by the name of Jacob, 
and of Hiittig, a carpenter, and a weaver, who 
are next door neighbours to each other. ‘The 
first has made a machine, in which, by the means 
of certain clock-work, a number of puppets, about 
six inches high, are made to move upon a kind 
of stage, so as to represent in several successive 
scenes the passion of Jesus Christ.—The first 
exhibits him in the gard@n at prayer, while the 
three apostles are sleeping at a distance. In. 
the lasthe is shewn dead, in the sepulchre, guard 
ed by two Roman soldiers.—The intervening . 
scenes represent the treachery of Judas, the ex- 
amination of Jesus before Caiaphas, the dialogue 
between |Pijate andthe Jews, concerning him; 
the denial of Peter, the scourging and the cruci- » 
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fixion,.—It is all accompanied by a mournful 
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lirge of music, and the maker, by way of expla- 
sation, repeats the passages of scripture, which 
relate the events he has undertaken to shew—l 
never saw a stronger proof how powerful the 
impression of objects, which are brought imme- 
diately home to the senses is—lI have heard and 
read more than one eloquent sermon upon the 
passion, but I confess, none of their most labour- 
ed efforts at the pathetic, ever touched my heart 
with one halfthe force of this puppet-show—The 
traitor’s kiss, the blow, struck by the high priest’s 
servant, the scourging, the nailing to the cross, 
the spunge of vinegar, every indignity offered, 
and every pain inflicted, occasioned a sensation, 
when thus made perceptible to the eye, which I 


had never felt at mere description. 


_ Hittig the weaver, with an equal, or superior 
mechanical genius, has applied it in a different 
manner, and devoted it to geographical, astro- 
nomical, and historical pursuits—lIn the intervals 
of his leisure from the common weaver’s work, 
which affords him subsistence, he has become a 
very learned man.—The walls of his rooms are 
covered with maps and drawings of his own, re- 
presenting, here, the course ofthe Oder, with all 
the towns and villages through which it runs; 
there the mountains of Switzerland, and those 
of Silesia, over both of which, he has travelled 
in person.—lIn one room, he has two very large 
tables, one raised above the other; on one of 
them he has, ranged all the towns and remarka- 
ble places of Germany, and, ©. the other, of all 
Europe; they are placed, according to their re- 
The names of 

e towns are written on a small square piece of 
paper, and fixed ina slit on the top of a peg, which 
The remarkable moun- 
tains are shewn by small pyramidical black 
stones, and little white pyramids are stationed at 
all the spots which have been distinguished by 
any great battle or other remarkable incident.— 
The man himself, in explaining his work, shews 
abundance of learning, relative to the ancient 
names of places, and the former inhabitants of 
the countries to which he points ; and amused us 
with anecdotes of various kinds, connected with 
Thus, in shewing 
“us the Alps, he pointed to the spots over which 
the French army of reserve so lately passed, and 
where Buonaparte so fortunately escaped being 
taken by an Austrian officer; and then he gave 
us a short comment of his own upon the charac- 


apectie geographical bearings. 
t 


is stuck-into the table. 


the lands he has marked out. 
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a projection of the earth upon Mercator’s plan. 

All the intervals between the plates of wood de- 

signate that portion of the world, which is covered 

with water. He has used a number of very small 

ropes of two colours, drawn over the surface in 

such a manner as to describe the tracks of all 

the celebrated circumnavigators of the globe. 
The colours of the ropes distinguish the seve- 
ral voyages from each other. ‘To three of these 
great adventurers, who he thinks claim especial 
preeminence above the rest, Columbus, Anson, 
and Cook, he has shewn a special honour by 
three little models of ships, bearing their names, 
which are placed upon the surface of his ocean, 
in some spot of their respective courses. ‘The 
names of allthe other voyagers, and the times at 
which their voyages were performed, are marked 
by papers fixed at the points of their departure. 
Such is the imperfect description I can give 
you from a short view of the labours of this 
really curious man. He must be nearly, or quite 
seventy years old, and has all his life time been 
of an infirm constitution. But this taste for the 
sciences he told us, was hereditary in his family, 
and had been common to them all, from his 
great-grandfather down to himself—His dress 
and appearance were those of acommon weaver ; 
but his countenance, expressive, at once, full of 
enthusiastic fire and of amiable good nature, was 
a model, upon which Lavater might expatiate 
withexultation. The honest and ingenious weaver, 
on our taking leave, made us smile by exclaim- 
ing, that now, if he could but have a traveller 
from Africa, come to see his works, he could 
boast of having had visitors from all the four 
quarters of the globe. Yours, &c. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


The crisis seems fast approaching, which the 
writer of these remarks has long foreseen, and of 
which, with the success of Cassandra, he has of- 
ten warned his countrymen and fellow-citizens. 
He lays claim to no extraordinary penetration in 
this foresight ; for it required no more than a due 
attention to the spread of French principles, and 
the rapid increase of that class of men in the Uni- 


ter and extraordinary good fortune of the first}ted States, who, from a depravity of morals, and 


‘consul. In asecond room, he has alarge machine, 


pecuniary embarrassments, were prepared to give 


representing the Copernican system of the uni-|those principles a willing reception. 


verse: it is made so, that the whole firmament of 
“fixed stars moves round our solar system once 
in every twenty-four hours, and thus always ex- 
hibits the stars, in the exact position, relative to 
our earth, in which they really stand. Internally, 
he has stationed all the planets, which belong to 
our system, with their several satellites, and all 
the comets, that have been observed during the 
In a third room, he has 
another machine, exhibiting in different parts the 
various phases of the.moon, and those of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites—the apparent motion of the sun 
round the earth, and the@real motion of the earth 


last three centuries. 


round the sun. 


In his garret he has another work, upon which 
he is yet occupied, and which being his last 
labour, seems to be that, in which he takes the 
Upon a wery large table, similar 
to that in the first room, he hasrinlaid a. number 
of thin plates of wood, formed so as to represent 


most delight. 


To these men, the restraints of law, the obli- 
gations of justice, the habits of economy, and 
the pursuits of industry, are a burden, which 
they have long wished to get rid of; and, of 
course, they would naturally vote for men and 
measures, that promised them so delightful a 
change. If a revolution open to these a pros- 
pect, however fallacious, of fewer taxes, and a 
participation in the offices of the state’; if it afford 
an opportunity of exercising ‘‘ brief authority” 
over their quondam superiors, and the privilege 
of plundering the rich, and gratifying private ma- 
lice with impunity, a revolution and a civil war, 
will be their choice, although the irremediable 
ruin of their country should be the inevitable con- 
sequence. Eaving the example of France before 
them, where men have risen from the dregs of 
society, from guilt, and from infamy, to the high- 
est rounds of the ladder of power and dignity—- 





and where, after murdering, or putting to flight 


the ancient proprietors, they have seized on their 
chateaus and palaces—they flatter themselves 
with the hope of the same impious success. And 
it is a very dangerous fallacy indeed, to suppose 
they will not employ the same sanguinary, and 
atrocious means, if necessary, to accomplish 
their purpose. , 


This result requires no length of detail, or la- 
bour of argument, to prove, when it is so near 
unfolding itself, and the character of the principal 
actors in the drama, is duly considered. _ Facts 
speak for themselves. Withacool-blooded phi- 
losopher, a disciple of Condorcet, at their head; 
and some of the most profligate, unprincipled 
men in the nation, for his counsellors and co-ad- 
jutors ; nothing, I say nothing, however sacred 
and venerable, will be suffered to interrupt the 
career of an universal revolution, in property, in 
men, and measures. Itrequires nothing but the 
fit season, to call the long meditated conspiracy, 
into action ; and he that expects, by temporising, 
to evade the shock, is totally unqualified to act, 


or give counsel, at this all-important conjunc- 
ture. 


To meet, and, if possible, to prevent this 
dreadful catastrophe, requires the prompt and 
united efforts of every man, who has a wish for 
the welfare of his country, or has any property of 
his own, that is worth defending. But these ef- 
forts must not be confined, to verbal declarations, 
or printed essays, though these are useful: it 
must be the substantial opposition of the body, 
and the purse ; an inflexible resolution to risque 
all, in order to save a part; an union, and com- 
munication of sentiments and intelligence, wisely 
organized, from one end of the commonwealth, 
to the other; funds, raised without parsimony, 
and expended with alacrity, to defend the citadel 
of our liberties and religion, and to repel the 
enemy in all his attacks. This advice was offered 
more than two years since, by a man, who was 
the scourge of democracy, and the unshaken ad- 
vocate of government—whom persecution, and 
ingratitude, have driven away, and whose bold 
and energetic talents, a panic-struck country now 
stands in need of. Had this man been duly sup- 
ported, instead of being insulted and menaced, 
for his virtuous attachment to the land that gave 
him birth, the pestilent Aurora, that vehicle of 
sedition and anarchy, would have dwindled into 
infamy—instead of becoming, as it now is, the 
oracle of a deluded multitude, ripe for the worst 
of crimes. 


There was a period, in the affairs of the United 
States, when the existing evils might have been 
obviated; but the artificeés of a French minister 
prevailed, * the plausible appearance of a proba- 
bility” was catched at, and, after drinking the 
very ‘‘dregs of humiliation,” in two former em- 
bassies, it was resolved, that we should lick the 
obscene cup that contained them. The period I 
aliude to, was, when a certain great man decla- 
red, that * the finger of heaven pointed to a war 
with France,” and, of course, to an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with Great-Britain. The 
country was ripe for the measure: it outstripped 
the government, in virtuous indignation and 
energy. This was the time to have given a mor- 
tal wound to the demon of democracy, and to 
have crushed, forever, the machinations of 
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France. But we have made a disgracefuicon 


vention with a plundering, bloody-minded usur 
per, and, in one or more of its articles, the finge 
of hell, and Buonaparte, seems now to point to 
hostilities with George IIT. 

‘ 
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oe Besides internal union, spirit, firmness, and scribbler in the dark ; Labhor the dastardly treat-|as they term it, and Sra 5 re, pared spi- 
Ne perseverance, among federal men; as an indivi-|ment of an anonymous assassin ; I deplore the |rit, in imitation of that lea ing ei: of dissen- 
a dual, who has his all staked on the prosperity of poverty of those, who undertake to murder the|tion (Mr. W—— s), scraw in con nement spe- 
8, this country, I would still recommend an honest human reputation for bread, and I shall always |culations on political fiberty. 

a adhereace to our faith, pledged to Great-Britain, consider an unsanctified attack upon either men} How uniformly similar, Mr. Oldschool, are the 
sh and a prompt rejection of the insidious French}or measures, as the completest butchery that/rounds and the pace of those mill-horses ot fac- 
treaty. This will be treading back one of the|ever was perpetrated, tion, the soi-disant patriots, in all times and coun- 
false steps we have taken, and, by piercing the] ‘ It is customary for men to follow the cur-|itijes. What waswritten for the meridian of Lon- 
la- dark cloud, which hangs over our heads, may let}rent, though it leads them totally out of their |don, is so pertinent to, the crimes of some people’ 
yo in a cheering gleam of light andhope. It is our}depth. The tide has, for a great while, ran high |ofthe United States, that Lam apprehensive they 
ral obvious interest, as well as duty, to preserve our|and heavy, in favour of the liberty of the press—| will say the preceding extract is a forgery, and 
ie faith inviolate with the British nation; not only|I am afraid to the drowning of many a shallow |that the cap was made purposely for their heads. 
nis because, by her great naval force, she can do usjunderstanding. I recollect, sir, that you told Alte | 
ds | the most essential injuries, but because her|the honourable body which you have offended, | 
led friendship and succour may, at no very distant|that you have been twenty years in business, | Extract A aba a arene, at Mbt ay to his 
ad period, be the last anchor of this distracted coun-| Now, without supposing your knowledge a little riend in this city—date pees ee 
red try. slighter thanthe greater part of your brotherhood, Congress, as yet, have done no business, wor- 
the A NATIVE AMERICAN, (I shall take the leave to doubt, whether, in such thy of mention. They have passed but one law, 
ae alength of experience, you have yet a right idea|allowing salary and the privilege of franking let- 
the sii of the liberty in question. ters to the member from the North-Western Ter- 
cy» FOR THE PORT FOLIO. “What, Mr. W » May you conceive to be ritory. i 
ng, The liberty of the press considered; in an extract of a letter the original intention of that glorious privilege, The senate are still employed on the conven- 
site toa London journalist, who had offended much in this|a free press? Was it instituted to support the!tion between France and the United States, 
saat respect, against his daty as a good subject. nurposes of abuse and rancour? Was it establish-| which I do not believe they will ratify, without 
“* This unhappy kingdom has long been af-/ed to send forth fraud and virulence into the|considerable modification—The house have be-, 
this | flicted by intestine broils ; her own sons are set]}world? Was it formed to give additional force fore them three bills of considerable importance. 
and against her tranquillity, till at length the family|toverbal infamy ? Or, do you suppose it wasin-|« A bill to provide for the more convenient 
for | of Great-Britain are forever engaged in a civil|stituted with a design to strengthen every mali-|organization of the courts of the United States.” 
y of | war. No sooner are the horrors of blood and bi-|cious inclination, that deforms mankind? Toset|« A bill concerning the district of Columbia, 
> ef- | gotry subsided, than a plague of another kind,|the passions of one fellow-creature against ano-|and, a bill, authorising a mausoleum to be erected 
ons, | threatens the land. I mean the rebellion of the|ther? To deaden the sensibility of the domestic] in honour of general Washington.” The first is 
3 It | press; a rebellion, which has made the pens offaffections? And to divide the bands tha‘ unite|similar to the one reported to the house last ses- 
ody, | prostituted scribblers, more destructive than the|the social system ? sion, upon the same subject. It is said to bea e. 
sque | sword. I advancea serious fact. Of late years,] “A publisher of anewspaper may thus define/system of judicature of great merit, possessing ae 
-om-= | two opposite monsters have presided at thehead of|the matter, but this is not the true interpretation.| many advantages, not embraced by the present, 
isely | political affairs: their names, Libel and Panegy-|This is not the generous liberty, but the down-|increasing the number of judges, making their 
alth, | ric; different, indeed, intheir manners, but equal-{right impudence of the press. The original de-|duties less laborious, and tending manifestly to 
ony, | ly dangerous in their misrepresentations. From|sign, upon which literary liberty was established, | accelerate the administration, and promote the 
adel | these parents have sprung Falsehood, Scurrility,}is more pure and liberal. Its great and sacred]execution of justice throughout our country ; 
ithe | Adulation, and every other abortion of the] principle was, to enlighten the intellect, to enlarge objects most devoutly to be wished—If the bill 
ered | brain; the truth has been long sacrificed to the|the circle of rational entertainment, to open a comprehend advantages so great, as I believe it 
was | enthusiasm of the mad, or to the meanness of the|path to the exertions of genius, and to the plea-|does, the interests of our country loudly demand 
nad-| mercenary: and the very dregs of the people|sures of science. ‘To punish every ‘species of|its adoption, and the judges ought to be immedi- 
, and | have been so heated by the ignis fatuus of politi-|vice, and reward every effort of virtue, was ano- ately appointed, before there is any change in the 
bold} cal distraction, that the fairest measures, and the|ther branch of its intention; but Truth was to|administration. It is absolutely requisite to 
now] brightest characters, have become the victims|correct the proof, before the performance was|peace, good order and happiness, that our judges 
“sup-] of unattested reproach. sent into the world. be wise, decided and impartial, men of incorrup- 
aced, “‘ A characteristic folly distinguishes every] Now, sir, castan eye upon the modern press, |tible integrity, and whose decisions should be 
gave} period. The present times are marked in the|and see how these designs are answered. The|founded in law and equity alone.‘ If, in the 
le of | blackest letter, by the publication of libels, and supreme courts of literary decision, from which |future administration of our country, men of vi- 
1 into} the prosecution of printers. The one is the rea-|there is no farther appeal, are now held at the|sionary schemes and fluctuating theories, men 
» the} sonabvie consequence of the other, and both in|printer’s office, whose records, though more fu-jdeficient in moral character, and influenced by 
worst? conjunction, have brought on the dreadful era of|gitive than the Sybil’s leaves, are considered as|the low grovelling spirit of faction, should obtain 
t a literary inquisition. the most faithful oracles of the times. The|seatson our bench—then farewel all social order 
‘nited| ... “‘ You.are, probably, a violent stickler for the |printers, in all the impertinence of authority, as-|and domestic happiness—We could no longer 
been} liberty of the press.. But the vague ideas, which|sume the chair, while a venerable body of para-|* sit under our own vine and fig-tree,” with any 
nister} are generally entertained, as to that power, have|graph hunters, sitin judgment over the imaginary |confidence in the support of our own rights, or 
srobas{ Gone a thousand times more disservice to the|/misfortunes of the nation. The tribunal, I must|/with any security from the invasion of others. 
ig the} Cause of letters, and to every other national ad-|confess, is awful: bnt we must submit to supe-| The 2d bill, as reported to the house, excites... 
yem-| V2otage, than even the most despotic limitations|rior sway. They print our misdemeanours every|much clamour among the inhabitants of this dis-  ~ 
ck the} that could possibly have been laid upon the|hour ; they find whatever bills against us they|trict. Congress will find a government for this 
riod I] Press; and it were easy to prove, that we have/please; they bring in whatever verdict they think|territory a most difficult subject on which to le- 
decla- suffered more from the violations of that free-|proper; and they either acquit, or condemn our|gislate, and I suspect will do very little, res) éct- 
a war| dom, which, as Englishmen, is our natural inhe-| conduct, as the sentence is directed by those able|ing it, during this session. If God Almighty 
offen.| Titance, than if we had been under the severest} counsellors, Pique, Prejudice, Bribery, or Favor.|were to condescend to leave his throne in heaven, 
The laws of an arbitrary state. I speak only what I| The newspapers attack us with the vigour of ajand to descend upon this earth, and propose a sys- 
ripped know to be true, however I may be arraigned| Drawcansir, and the sceptre of criticism is torn|tem of laws for this district, the most perfect, of 
n andj for the boldness of the assertion: and yet, tothe|from the hand of truth, by the rapacity of thefwhich even immort e capable, it would re- 
amor-{ Proper liberty of the press, I am no enemy. It|printers: nay, the printers themselves, are now|ceiveé the most cal Opposition, uoless the 
and to} ‘5 the sensible soul of the constitution. I profess|become the advocates of liberty; and Mr. W—| interests of every mdividual were, in every re- 
ns off Myself warm, even to idolatry, in the espousal of|has overwhelmed them in the fatal flames of po-|spect, equally promoted. You know very well 
uicon4 those privileges, which reflect sense’ and fine|litical insanity. Smit with the hope of uniting|the low selfish passions, the clashing interests, 
lusur4 thinking on the generous efforts of literary liber-|to the profits of the printer, the reputation of the|prevalent here—and that there are scarcely two 
_finge ty: but I am an utter foe to intellectual licen- patriot, they follow the fire, till by some daring}men in this city, who will speak to one another, 
oint toy Mousness. The very feelings of my natural jus-| maneuvre, having printed themselves into prison,}and who will not tell a third person, that the other 
tice are wounded at the inglorious stabs of macy defy the malice of ministeria Persecution,| Ss an unprincipled and inf——1 scoundrel— 
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There are three different interests here, power- 
ful and mighty, and ajl warring against each other 
—In short, they appear to be in astate, some- 
thing like that, which Hobbes calls the state of no- 
ture—*“ the war of every man, againstevery man.” 

The last bill has passed the house, and two 
hundred thousand dollars are appropriated for 
its execution. I dislike the idea of a Mauso- 
leum. Such a thing has not been heard of, in 
our times, and will not correspond with any thing 
in our country. It will not be more elegant; not 
more commemorative of the talents and services 
of General. Washington, than.an equestrian 
statueor marble monument. ‘Travellers, as they 
pass by, will not be reminded of-the hero it is 
intended to celebrate, so much as of the folly of 
those, who agree to its erection ; and the first sug- 
gestion, which will occur to their minds, will be 
the same, that occurred to the mind of Anaxa- 
goras when he saw the immense monument of 
folly, built by Artemisa in honour of her husband 
Mausoleus—‘“‘ How much money changed into 
stones.” 


Extract of a letter, dated October 4th, 1800, from an Ameri- 
can gentleman in London, to his friend in Philadelphia. 

“ The lies, which I alluded to in my letter of 
May 9th, are caught at by the enemies of our 
country here. ‘Those, mingled with others, fa- 
bricated on this side the Atlantic, are published 
here, with comments of the most infamous cast. 
The crimes and mad acts of individuals among 
us, are represented as a national character: the 
incomprehensible conduct of one officer of go- 
vernment, is given as the distinguishing trait of 
the whole: and government, people and country, 
aré all made up into a mass of worthlessness and 
wickedness. 

*¢ These lies are caught at too, by those Ame- 
ricans here, who are rerum novarum cupidi ;* who 
wish to have a war with England; while England 
thinks no more of a war with us, than the friends 
of our country themselves do, and is as desirous 
to avoid it. ‘This is not my opinion only; I have 
it from good authority. 

“Oct, 10. A very important event has taken 
place, since writing the above—the signing of a 
tity between the United States and France. 
Nine of the stipulations are yet made known.” 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 
“POM YHE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 





“ For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic eares, 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.’’ 

Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


x) 
"4 
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SAurnors; of rapid and glowing invention, are 
quently cursed with the tardy tongue. Thomson, 
who paints so accurately thé fruits of summer 
winter snows, could not harmoniously read, 
at was so elegantly written. When Congreve, 
at a rehearsal, pronounced his comedy of “ The 
O} Bachelor,” a play, unrivalled in wit, he was 
s@ faulty in tone, and so erroneous in emphasis, 
tlagt the actors concluded he had no talents for 

“matic writing. | 

1fphilosophers could keep coaches, they should 
chyiose ** Nil admirari,” fora motto. CumBer- 
LAD, who, in essays i oe has enlisted wit 
aid argument on virtve’® side, has, apparently, 
grown weary of the service; for he has published 
a ®ovelyim which he has framed a formal apology 
fo conjugalmfidelity under certain circumstances. 
The moralists are both angry and astonished at 
thits base dereliction of principle. They have a 









jprevail in the house. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


right to be angry, but astonishment is superflu- 
ous. SALLUs?, pure in his pages, was profligate 
in life; and JuveNnat was irreproachable in his 
private conduct, though a reader of his declama- 
tion against women would suppose, that he had 
been the bully of some Roman bagnio. Men of 
the world are prepared for the greatest inconsist- 
encies in human nature. 


AN ALLEGORY, tN THE MANNER OF DR. ARBURTHNOT. 


Half a century since, dame France was a 
stately old gentlewoman, proud of her pedi- 
gree, associating with men of rank, and keep- 
ing servants at a distance. But that devil, 
Rerorm, began to haunt her house, the old 
lady was bewitched, and she insisted that the 
table should be laid in the cellar, instead of 
the parlour. Some of her refractory domestics, 
who disobeyed this whimsical order, she turned 
out of doors, hung up others to the kitchen lamp 
with the jack-line ; and, at length, assisted by a 
cruel dog of a joiner, she fixed a butcher’s clea-| 
ver into anold box, and fairly chopped the Stew- 
ard’s head off. Scenes ensued, the oddity of 
which, not the fantastic genius of a Rabelais 
could fully describe. The family chaplains were 
forbidden to pray; and several of them changed 
the black cowl for a red cap, and swore, that the 
looked better in very than in lawn. The do- 
mestics, for several years, were allowed nothing 
to eat but b/ood-puddings. An impudent, painted, 
tainted, harridan, from the stews, was promoted 
to be my lady’s own woman, and affectionately 
called her goddess. All the old furniture of the 
house went to wreck and ruin. The plate of the 
beaufet was given aways the maid’s silver shoe- 
buckles were melted down; and even the litle 
bell, which summoned the houshold to matins 
and vespers, could not escape the chymists cru- 
cible. Ever since the commencement of this 
frenzy, which the learned call hallucinatio popu- 
laris or the republican whimsey, the wildest mis- 
rule, and the most ridiculous family economy, 
All the best rooms are 
thronged with sharpers, highwaymen, pirates, 
chimney-sweepers, foot-pads, bullies, and pros- 
titutes. _ Nay, the lunatic crone has actually se- 
lected, for her most favoured visitants, a set olf 
shabby fellows, who live on the margin of a rot- 
ten ditch called St. Antoine, and whose stench is 
so intolerable, that it often 4z//s many who ap- 
proach it. At one time the family concerns havc 
been whoily regulated by a butcher; at another, 
oy a set of toothless dotards, and raw boys, the 
whole superintended by five harlequins, in scara- 
mouch dresses from the theatre. At present, a 
strutting vapouring bully, a mere varlet, a sort of 
Italian bravo, who hus been convicted of several 
larcenies and murders, and who run away from 
his last place without a character, is actually, 
high bailiff of the estate, and major domo. But 
this monstrous arrangement, so repugnant to 
the common sense of mankind, and such a nui- 
sance 1o all the neighbourhood, is not expect- 
ed to continue. Of this lunacy, dame France 
must soon either die, or recover. In this case, 
the old and faithful servants will return, the house 
will be elegantly fitted up, the rooms “swept and 
garnished,” the chaplain read prayers as usual, 
well educated and genteel people visit, or leave 
their cards; and the present Jtalian fac totum be 
either knocked in the head, or turned off at a mo- 
ment’s warning, 


The witty Dr. Sourn hasa very curious fancy, 





» Literally, greedy of novelties; anxious for a revolution. 


which, perhaps, may account for the brutal bar- 
Larities, and insolent domination of the present 
horde of French usurpers. 

“For base descent and poor education dispose 
the mind to imperiousness and cruelty; as the 
most savage beasts are bred in dens, and have 
their extraction from under ground.” 


The well principled Mr. Matone, in his pre- 
face to kris valuable edition of the works of Sir 
Joshua Reyno.ps, has the following remarks ; 
the severity of which is warranted by the lawless 
vagaries of some of the modern French; a gang 
of bloodthirsty and felonious upstarts, whom the 
chivalric spirit of Henry of Navarre, and of 
Lewis the magnificent, would not recognize 
among the meanest grubs of the kingdom. 

‘¢ Many of the mast celebrated works of the 
Flemish school in the Netherlands, for I will not 
gratify republicans by calling it Be/gium, have been 
either destroyed, or carried away to Paris, that 
OPPROBRIOUS DEN OF SHAME, which it is to be 


hoped no virtuous man will visit.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
In our last literary article, a very hasty sketch 


Y|was drawn of some of the bolder features, in that 


elegant poem of Mr, Dutton, ‘“* The Present 
State of Literature.” It now remains to finish 
our design. | 
In common with a pretty numerous and formi- 
dable tribe of critics, Mr. Dutrown dislikes the 
poetical style of the late Ropert Merry, Esq. 


‘¢ The cobweb bards, by Della Crusca taught, 

To draw ten splendid threads to catch one 
thought,* . 

Industrious, wove their web, and gaily spread 

The tinsel texture o’er the critic’s head; 

Till classic Giflord rose, in merry guise, 

And brush’d it down before their anguish’d 
eyes.” 

This criticism, so far as itrespects most of the 
poems in Bell’s edition of “ The British Album,” 
is sound. ‘The false weight of overloaded ima- 


lance, and found wanting. But, in justice to the 
literary reputation of Mr. Merry, the writer of 
this article employs this opportunity, to express 
his approbation of one performance of the Della 
Cruscan bard. ‘ The Pains of Memory,” isa 
melodious and pathetic poem; fluent, correct, 
and pure. It is not unworthy of GoL_psm1TH. 
It appears clearly, from this production, that 
Mr. Merry could, when he pleased, talk poet- 
ically, and yet in the idiom of truth, nature, and 


taries of taste, that his poetical expressions were 
not always just and pure; and that he affected 
the gibberish, and the patozs of a false refinement, 
und a new fangled diction. He was an unfortu- 
nate instance of literary affectation. Able to write 
well, he perversely chose to write ill. He was 
determined, in the phrase of the bar, to stu/tfy 
himself, and elaborately combine nonsense and 
whim—to please some Della Dulcinea. 

Mr. Durtron has ably ridiculed the tumid 


The following passages, ludicrously parody a 
fashionable mode of writing in America. 


“« In conscious pride, the daughter of the wood, f 


* Royal Tyler, Esq. first*began to ridicule this style of ‘po- 
etry, in the “ Farmer’s Museum”—Mr. Gifford since pursued 
the business; to a greater length, in the “* Baviad and Maviad,” 





respecting the alliance of meanness and ferocity ; 


| See an account of a Jaunch, in a New-York papery 


gery, has been repeatedly tried in the critical ba. | 


good sense. Itis to be regretted, by all the vo- 


style of many of our weekly, and diurnal writers. — 


‘¢ Half pleas’d, tho’ fearful, near old ocean stoed ; — 
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‘¢ The ocean’s heir her beauteous features ey’d, 

‘¢ And much he wish’d to take her for his bride. 

‘¢ With coy reserve, and amorous delay, 

‘¢ She stops, andlooks, then glides along her way ; 

‘At length resolv’d, she nods, with peerless 
** grace, 

‘¢ And rushes, blooming, to his fond embrace.” 


What novel beauties greet his raptur’d view, 
When independence claims her annual due! 


i‘* From Castle- William loud the music play’d ;* 


‘¢ And marching up the east, in pomp array’d, 

‘¢ The sun advanc’d; the bells the sigral took, 

‘¢ Old melancholy measures glad forsook, 

“ And join’d the march; each heart to joy re- 
** sign’d, 

«© While care and business had their furloughs 
“ sign’d, 

“ And left the town.” . 

The poet’s eye discerns 9 few of better taste, 

whom he calls * the classic sons” of the muse. 

The character and fortune of this little band, are 

fully described in the following paragraph. 


‘Hence, from the mass ofearth-born souls refin’d, 
T ney scorn the low pursuits of half mankind. 
Erect, sincere, in conscious worth secure, 

Their aim illustrious, and their motives pure ; 
Thro’ these misorder’d times, assert the cause 
Of learning, virtue, liberty, and laws. 





Altho’ condemn’d to'till a thankless soil, , 


Without the meed of honourable toil; 

Altho’ no favour cheers their lonely hours, 
Gives hopea smile, orstimulates their powers; 
No laurel wreath entwihes immortal worth, 
Or breathing statue calls their genius forth; 
Tho’ worth, like theirs, in these commercial days, 
“ Wants even the cheap reward of empty praise ;” 
The rich resource, that liberal studies gain, 

Of lasting pleasures, free from guilty pain; 

The sweet reflections of an honest zeal, 

In aid of learning, and the generai weal— 

Are theirs ; nor fortune, time, or place, destroys, 
Their solid purposes, their viewless joys.’ 

In reviewing this little poem, we have made 
more copious exiracts, than remarks. Much oc- 
cupation, has prevented the writer from doing 
more ample justice to a man of genius. We are 
pleased to learn, that his poem is popular; and 
we advise him, to *‘ run with patience, the race 
that is set before him.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


A Poem, called, “‘ The Powers of Genius,” is 
about to be presented to the world, by the Rev. 
Mr. Linn, of this city. This performance deserves 
the notice and encouragement of every American 
reader; and as it is proposed to publish it by 
subscription, I have no doubt of ample and _ ge- 
herous attention. 

The verdict of an anonymous critic cannot be 
supposed to biass the future verdict of the public; 
and praises, unsupported by specimensand proofs, 
vill either avail nothing, or they may injure the 
vet closetted author, ‘by setting the expectations 
of the reader at too high a pitch. 

The poem will very speedily be published, but 
a the meantime, one, who has some knowledge of 
he poem, ventures to solicit the writer to gratify 
he curiosity of, at least, a few; to furnish the 
vorld, with the means of judging of the banquet 
to which it is invited, by publishing, in this pa- 
er, an extract from his poem. By so doing, Mr. 

ditor, he will gratify, in no small degree, your 
end his admirer, and well-wisher. x. ¥s 


_* See an account, in the Boston Centinel, of the celebra- 
Hon ef the 4th of July. 





-Jit necessarily precedes the piece. 
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But trust me, Genti/es, never yet 
Was dight a masquing, half so neat, 
Or half so rich before ; 
The country lent the sweet perfumes, 
The sea the pearl, the sky the plumes, 
The town its silken store. 
PARNELL. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


No. III. 


In our Theatrical Review for the past week, 
we have only to notice the magnificent spectacle 
of Alexander the Great, which was represented 
on Monday. The preparations for this play had 
been extensive, beyond any former instance ; and) 
the house overflowed in every part,. long before 
the rising of the curtain. Great as were the ex- 
pectations of the spectators, with regard to the 
splendour of the decorations, we will venture to 
say, that they were fully equalled. Although a 
first night’s representation can scarcely be consi. 
dered in any other light, than that of a last re- 
hearsal, the business of the piece was conducted 
with great regularity. The only circumstance to 
be complained of, was, the tedious delay between 
the acts. In the arrangement of the procession, 
and'in the conduct of the siege, there has been a 
strict attention to classical costume. Ofthe siege, 
in particular, it would be difficult to speak in 
terms of exaggerated praise. The effect of it 
was admirable. It was indeed too much so, as 
The varied 
objects of the procession, the splendour of the 
banquet, and the excellence of the acting, are 
scarcely sufficient to arrest the attention, after 
having been, already, so forcibly excited. 


Although the play be justly censurable, on ac- 
count of the unnatural rant of some of the senti- 
ments ; it contains many passages of splendid 
poetry, and many situations, well calculated to 
call forth all the powers of performance ;_parti- 
cularly, in the parts of Alexander, Roxana, and 
Statira. Mr. Cooper appeared to great advan- 
tage in the first of these characters. He bestowed 
upon it, its appropriate colouring of youth, anima. 
tion, and impetuosity. Ina part, sohighly drawn, 
that it often seems to “ stretch the modesty of 
nature,” he never degenerated into. insipidity, 
nor soared into extravagance. ‘The talents of 
Mrs. Merry gave full effect to the imperious and 
energetic character of Roxana. Mrs. J. Dar- 
ley’s delineation of Statira, was highly interest- 
ing; we have only to regret, that her voice was 
occasionally inaudible. 


Upon the whole, we think, that the manner in 
which this play has been presented to the public, 
does equal credit to the taste and liberality of the 
manager. The lover of spectacle, the admirer 
of excellent acting, and the classical scholar, will 
each derive appropriate entertainment from the 
performance of Alexander. : 


Thus far we have been happy in speaking the 
language of commendation. But we must ani- 
madvert, in the severest terms, upon the beha- 
viour which was permitted in some part of the 
audience. It is, perhaps, impossible, wholly to 
exclude improper company from the boxes. But 
sumely, it is in the power of the manager, either 
by providing a greater number of constables, or 
by some other means, to prevent the repetition 
of such insults as were offered to the liberal and 
polite part of the audience, by the occupiers © 
one of the side boxes, on Monday. It is true, 
that the manager’s exertions to preserve good 


| order, must, if unassisted, prove ineffectual ; but 
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we trust, that, in his efforts to maintain the de- 
corum essential to a place of polite amusement, 
he would always meet with the cordial suppor: 
of the respectable part‘of the audience. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


«¢ This book is wrote in such a dialect, 

As may the minde of listless men affect; 

It seems a novelty, and yet contains 

Nothing but sound and honest gospel strains.” 

Art thou for something rare and profitable? 

Or would’st thou see the truth within a fable? 

Would’st thou divert thyself from.melancholy ? 

Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be fur from folly? 

Then read my fancies, they will stiak, like burs, 

Aad may be, to the helpless, comfortérs. 
BunyAn’s APpoLocy. 


“I WILL RISE NOW, AND GO ABOUT THE CITY, IN THE 
STREETS, AND IN THE BROAD WAYS.” 

In a walk, so wide, and various, the ponders 

ing preacher, perhaps, can moralize upon the 

shitting scenes, moré profitably, aye, and more 


He, who sallies out, for the express purpose of 
speculation and remark, with his scrutinizing 
spectacles on, and “ with a patient ear,” can 
note and describe, with greater accuracy, than 
the individual, who is cramped with the crowd, 
or who, engrossed by some worldly care, is hurs 
rying onward to his object. ra 

I have long been of -opinion, that if I could 
traverse the market-place, visit the mart, lounge 
at the coffee-houses, and explore, in the homely 


a great city, that I could profitably compose 
a little essay, and tell, occasionally, what I had 


sought, and long denied, I am now indulged. In 


sort of parsonage, which has been my shelter for 
more than a year. Having had time to visit 
many of my new parishioners, to compose my 
cares, and put my study in order, f have thought 
it expedient to shake off sluggishness, to rouse 


as it seems SoLomon, in my text, has done before. 
me, to rise now, and go about 
streets, and in the broad ways. 


It 


who thought my sermons worth listening to. 


and my principal hearers a gurgling brook, a si- 


fathers to consult, and perused the BEST OF 
BOOKS, not with Poole’s, but my own commenta- 
ry. My discourses, like the tedious narratives 
of farmer Flamborough, in the ** Vicar of Wake- 


about myself.”” My hearers grew desperate, and 
I disheartened. I took an affectionate leave of 
them, migrated to the city, and sought prefer- 
ment. Of the difficulty in obtaining it, I quickly 
had oceasion to meditate in the text of “ Ye shall 
seek me, but ye shall not find me.” Disappointed 
in my golden, and romantic expectations of a be. 
nefice, I haye become quietly submissive to the 
mandate of necessity, acquire, as fast as I can, 
“‘ the knack of hoping; and, like some cheery, 
practical philosopher, thatt have read of, ‘* draw 
upon content, for the deficiencies of fortune.” . 

But, though not translated to a see, nor even 
made chaplainto a bishop ; though I neither snore 
with fat prebends, in a stall, nor gloriously wake 
with a Watson, or a Hors.ey, yet, as happy 
brides.are wont to say, LE have some reason to be 









pleased with the alteration of my condition. 


pleasantly too, than a more heedless pedestrian. , 


seen and heard. With this opportunity, eagerly. 


the city, in the 


was literally “¢ the voice of one crying in the wil 
derness,”’ for the forest was frequently my study, — 


phrase of Sancuo, ‘‘ every creek and corner” of ® 


the metropolis of my country, I have found a. 


from the dreams of abstraction, and to resolve, 


Many years ago, I stood ina rustic pulpit, and , 
was wont to address myself to the few villagers, 


~ 


lent valley, or an aged tree. I had but few of the » 


field,” began to be “ very long, very dull, and all. 
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My study is enlarged, and I have received salary 
enough, to purchase the works of St. Austin, and 
a bible, of better print, than the little Scotch edi- 
tion I used to twirlover, in the country. Though 
the tithes of a Lay Preacher are very tardily 
collected, yet, the more liberal parishioner, does 
notalways forget, that ‘ the labourer is worthy 
__6f his hire.”?.. Cheerfulness keeps pace with Pa- 
tronage, and, though there is not much danger, 
that she will be outstripped by her companion, | 
have such good spirits, and such agreeable reve- 
ries, in my “‘ journeyings often,” whether from 
country to town, or, “ from Dan to Beersheba,” 
that I often flatter myself, J shall, 


‘From Diocese to Diocese, to CANTERBURY, pass, sir.”, 


But, enough of this levity. It remains, to 
speak of the profit, or the pleasure, which I pro- 
pose to my readers, from my habit of going 
about the city. Wf, either as a watchman, or a 
lounger, I ‘traverse its streets, or its broad ways, 
the utility of such a ramble, need not long be 
doubted. It will enable me, to variegate my 
speculations, to discern all the hues of * many 
colour’d life,” to turn gay subjects to moral pur- 
poses, and furnish copious materials for rebuke, 
or exhortation. 


On the decisive authority of the sagacious au- 
thor of the text, we are told, that wisdom crieth 
without, and uttereth her voice in the streets; in 
the chief place of concourse, in the openings oi 
the gates; in the city. We are repeatedly assu- 
red, by one, who perfectly knew all her haunts, 
that she standeth in the top of high places, by the 
way, in the places of the paths, at the entry of the 
city, and at the coming in at the doors. Now, 
if such places be her. chief resort, it is, surely, 
laudable to look for her there, to go about, and 
strive to meet her, and persuade others to be 
companions in such a stroll, Thisis an invincible 
argument in support of the proposition ; and, if 
my readers, in their pride of logic, talk of so- 
phisms and fallacy, they, virtually, vote the words 
of the wise, foolish; and Solomon himself a 
simpleton ! 

Tue Lay Preacuer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN O'KEEFE, ESQ. 
* Sport, that wrinkled care derides.’ 


If, to have illumined the gaiety of nations, and 
to have increased the public stock of harmless 
pleasure, without contaminating the mind, are 
circumstances, which deserve applause, then will 
the subject of these memoirs, be thought of, by 
posterity, with kindness; and by his contempo- 
raries, with approbation, 


John O’Keefe is a native of Ireland, and was 
originally intended for a painter.. He studied at 
the royal academy, under the Celebrated West, 
but never touched the pencil. He has produced 
upwards of thirty dramatic pieces, among which, 
The Son-in-Law, The Agreeable Surprise, The 
Castle of Andalusia, and the Farmer, are the 
most popular. No Engfish writer has contributed 
so largely to the mirth of the stage, as O’Keefe. 
The fertility of his muse, seems to be inexhausti- 
ble, and he has displayedia skill in sketching cha- 
racters, and catching the fugitive manners of the 
day, with uncommon felicity. There is reason 
to believe, that many of the characters, intersper- 
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portraits by some, and caricaturas by others, 
were really taken from life ; as Lackland, Vine- 
gar, Young Sadboy, Lingo, Jemmy Jumps, &c. 
Fastidious delicacy, and affected refinement, 
have, to Mr. O’Keefe’s dramas, frequently 
thrown out objections, which are never thought 
of inthe theatre. Broad farce is as mucha species 
of the drama, as sentimental comedy, and de- 
serves as much encouragement. ‘The Son-in- 
Law, the Agreeable Surprise, and Wild Oats, 
will be oftener represented, than the comedies 
of Cumberland, or Kelly; and, to use Dr. 
Johnson’s words of Pomfret, “ He_ pleases 
many ;”’? and he, who pleases many, must have 
merit. | 


To those, who have received entertainment 
from this facetious writer, it will be matter of 
concern, to be informed, that his sight has, for 
these fourteen years past, been decaying, and is 
now almost gone; and, however he may have 
caused laughter in others, he himself is, literally, 
a man of many sorrows. 


MISCELLANY. 
LESSONS FOR LOUNGERS. 


Such gentlemen, as carry small canes, in mo- 
dish language termed canees, ought to put them 
in a horizontal position, under their right arm, 
taking especial care, that the ferule end, which 
must be carried behind them, besufficiently dirty. 

Chis, with ajirk of the gait, and a frequent whisk, 
as if to look about them, will prevent that croud 
of busy people, who infest the public streets, from 
pressing too close. 


If a short man carry an umbrella, let him lift 
it no higher, than the eyes of the overgrown 
monsters, among the passengers of the street. By 
this expedient, he will prevent their coming so 
near, as to splash him ; at least, if they do, it will 
be at the hazard of loss of sight. 


Such gentlemen, as write their letters in a 
coffee-house, should endeavour to procure two 
or three of the newspapers of the day, to put un- 
der their paper. This will prevent the table 
soiling their letter, or their ruffle; as to the im- 
patience of those, who wait for news, that is not 
the business of a gentleman to inquire about. 


If a coffee-room be crowded, endeavour to fix 
yourself atthe corner of the table, insuch a man- 
ner, that you prevent any One passing you to get 
seated on any other part of the bench; or, if that 
cannot conveniently be done, put one, or both of 
your legs, at full length upon the seat, lean back, 
whistle, or pick your teeth. This will shew your 
consequence. 

If you walk the streets, always wear boots and 
spurs, especially in the summer months, whenthe 
ways are clean. I say spurs, because it is three 
to one, but they catch the apron or petticoat of 
some woman, who is passing you; if she be 
young and handsome, you may make a low bow, 
and ask her pardon, in a degagee way, which may 
give birth to an agreeable connection. Observe 
the same rule when you go to the play-house ; 
besides, if your boots be sufficiently dirtv, you 
prevent people incommoding you, by crowding 
a box seat. | 

Whenever you call a hackney-coach, order the 
driver to stop his horses, as nearly as possible to 
the foot-way. This will naturally occasion a 
number of people to stop, and give you an oppor- 
jtunity, of shewing your person, or a new coat, 





sed through his pieces, which have been thought 


made by Watson. 






THE LOUNGER’S DIARY. 
Dear Gre, 


To dissipate vapour, what remedy d’ye think B 
I have chosen? To write journal, He! He! He! 
Want to know how I kill time; vour opinion. 

Your’s, N. 


Sunday morning, half past nine. Yawned ;-— 
execrably sleepy. . 

Ten. Read half your bill.—Head-ach. : 
Half past ten. ‘Too cold for church.——Head- 
ach increased by bell.—N. B. To change my 
apartment, that I may avoid that noise. 

Eleven to twelve. Took my chocolate.x—Read 
half a page of Henrietta Harville—Mem. Ne. 
ver to read sentimental novels, after the first of 
May, or before the ist of November. 

Twelve. Terrace—not a soul.—On my return 

saw a cocked hat with man under it. 

Half past one. Dinner—no appetite. 

Two. Froth called.—Argument with Froth 
on long quarter’d shoes. —N, B. Froth dismally 
in the wrong. 

Three to four. Slept.—Dreamt of butterflies. 
Four. Dress’d for castle prayers. 

Half past four. Lounged with Froth to castle 
prayers.——’Stonishing rou.—Man in buzz wig.— 
Fribble in thread stockings.—Mem. Froth and 
self to drop his acquaintance—Mem. Broke lit. 
tle boy’s head.— Mem. Gave the dog a shilling, 

Half past five. Sipped my tea with Feather.— 
N. B. His silk stockings —N. B. The pattern 
seen last winter in town.—N. B. Not to tell him 
till he has worn them. 

Six to half past. Yawned and rou’d. 

Half past to seven. Rou’d and yawned. 

Seven to eight. Got vapours by looking out 
Microscosm., | 

Eight to nine. Wrote my journal.—Buckled 
my shoe. 

Nine to ten. Intolerable vapours.—N. B. Va. 
pours greatest bore in universe. 

Len to half past. Lounged to Dapper’s room. 
—Caught him reading Latin.—Smoked him.— ff 
Rou’d him.—Mem. Dapper in covered buttons. § 
—O imitatores, ser, ser, ser, Lud, my memory! 
Do you remember the line in Virgil, Greg? 

Half past ten to eleven. Put on slippers and 
night gown.—Picked teeth. 

Lleven to twelve. Went to bed. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter from “ Naxcissa,” is of a com- 
plexion so capricious, that the fair author’s de- 
Sign is utterly incomprehensible. She must bef! 
a relative of that bizarre lady, whose picture 
Pope has given, at full length— 


Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash, would hardly stew a child, 

Has even been prov’d to grant a lover’s prayer, 

And paid a tradesman once to make him Stare ; 

Gave alms at Easter, in a christian trim, 

And made a widow happy, for a whim. 

Why then declare good nature is her scorn, 

When ’tis by that alone she can be borne? 

Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name, 

A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame? . 

Now deep in ‘laylor, and the book of martyrs, 

Now drinking citron with his grace and Char 
tres ; 

Now conscience chills her, and now passion 
burns, 

And atheism and religion take their turns; 

A very heathen, in the carnal part, 








Yet still a sad, good Christian, in her heart.” 
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At the present crisis, we wish to receive po- 
iitical observations, from sober and reflecting 
men, of old fashioned principles. An election 
has taken place, hostile to every principle, to 
which we have adhered, or professed to adhere, 
for some years. But, it should be remembered, 
that though a jacobin interest has, capficiously, 
prevailed, yet, to the front of this deadly foe, we 
present a minority, more formidable than any on 
record. 


The number of our Jady correspondents, but 
slowly augments. Lucerra, from her slattern 
styley-and loose sentiments, dates, it is probable, 
from the bordello. | 


One, who in sweet vicissitude appears, 
Of mirth and opium, ratafia and tears. 


The gentleman, who, with acute and elegant 
criticism, adorns the dramatic department of 
“ Tue Port Fo io,” is requested to persevere 
with periodical regularity. His “ ‘Theatrical 
Review” will be popular among our city readers, 
useful to the respectable managers, and company 
of the Philadelphia Theatre, and pleasant to all. 
To this task, no one is more competent, than our 
well read correspondent. He has learning and 
castour, is versed in the history of the stage; 
and, above all, is eager to. advance bashful merit, 
and promote the claims of genius, and industry. 


Our acknowledgments are justly due to the 
geatleman, who has furnished us with the Ode 
to the memory of prince LEopo tp, of Brunswick. 
Itis a very elegant, pathetic, and just tribute; 
and we shall always be happy, to recognize the 
hand writing of the author. We cannot refrain 
from remarking, that we are no less pleased with 
the suBJECT, thanthe execution ofthis ode. From 
the narrative of Dr. Moors, from the sober 
statement of history, and from the testimony of 
an eye witness of the virtues and genius of Leo- 
pold, the Editor may, rightfully, style him a 
good prince, and a merciful and benevolent man, 
adorning the illustrious house, whose name he 
bears. In spite of jacobin doctrines, and the un- 
blushing falshoods of * hurly burly innovation,” 
great, and even ézt/ed men, often practice *¢ what- 
soever things are lovely, and of good report ;”’ 
and among the princes and the nobles of the earth, 
there is as much virtue, and ‘‘ good will to men,” 
as in the republics of Rome, or Carthage. 


We have received from P. D. a versification, 
and parody, of the Esthonian poetry, published 
in our last number. P. D. has, very happily, 
rendered these Sclavonian ditties. The author 
is invited to a correspondence; and, respectfully 
informed, that all his poems shall be inserted 
next week. 


A series of poetical essays, from ‘‘ A Looxrr- 
Ov,” is preparing; and No. I. will appear in the 
next Port Fotio. In these fantastic times, the 
Looket-On may discern strange faces, and whim- 
sical, or portentous figures, in the political world. 
We are confident, that he will mark every thing 
hote-worthy in his travels; and we know, that he 
has not only perspicuity to discern, but a voice to 
warn, and a pen to describe. 


We have received and read, with much plea- 
sure, afew tender and poetical stanzas, “* On 
leaving the country in autumn.”  E. is entitled 
to much attention. The author is evidently a 
air spirit, and though she addresses the Editor, 
with such humility, it is manifest that her eye of 
fancy is 


‘* Commercing with the skies.” 
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TO THE PUBLIC, 


The Editor has selected, for his partner in this 
undertaking, Mr. Aspury Dicxins. ‘The au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature,” gratefully 
remarks, that doofsellers of reputation have, al- 
ways, been mentioned with respect. We read 
of the Socii, in Horace ; and of Trypho, in Quin- 
tilian. Sterne was partial to BecKeT, and 
ELMsLEy is eulogized inGibbon. The Editor 
is fortunate in an associate, who, to the spirit of 
enterprize, adds an adherence to principle, and a 
taste for letters; a /iberal bookseller, who, in lite- 
rary negociations, is unaccustomed to measure 
talents with a two-foot rule, or to ascertain the ex- 
act quantum of mental labour, with the vulgar 
arithmetic of a pitiful exciseman, 


Merchants, booksellers, auctioneers, &c. are 
notified, that, if they wish to have their adver- 
tisements promptly inserted, on the cover of this 
publication, they must be sent to Mr. DickIns, as 
early as possible in the week. Venders of fashi- 
onable goods, milliners, perfumers, &c, will find 
their account, by advertising in this mode. 

N. B. No place will be ever allowed to the ob- 
scene filth of quack doctors, nor to the gibberish 
billgl@E jugglers, tumblers, rope-dancers, French 
mountebanks, &c. The Editor is determined 
to give currency to nothing, except the correct 
and the useful. 


ORIGINAI. POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO LAURA. 
ON HER ATTACHMENT TO HOMER’s ILIAD. 


Does Laura then delight to hear 
A tale disastrous, thus, and drear? 
Seek’st thou, in blood-stain’d fields of fight, 
The pearl of wisdom or delight ? 
What phrenzy, child of war, pursues 
Thee, meek adorer of the muse ? 


I wonder much what thus could bend 
The soul of my enchanting friend, 
The muse of war to prize above 
The tuneful births of peace and love. 


Methought, thy lightsome steps would lead 
‘Co murm’ring stream, or flow’ry mead : 
Methought the muse, would please thee more, 
That gives the sage didactic lore ; | 


Than she who tells what feats were done, 
With Vulcan’s aid, by Thetis’ son: 
What foes beset, what ills annoy, 
The sons of Jove protected,Troy. 


Grim rage is here; affright and pain; 
And hunger, feasting on the slain ; 
And thirst, that bathes in floods of gore, 
And, unappeas’d, still pants for more. 


The bard, a butcher’s skill displays, 
And deals out death, ten thousand ways: 
Each fateful tool performs its part ; 

And rives a head, or rends a heart. 


Here seas of blood pollute the ground, 
And breathless forms are strew’d around; 
While pride erects his boastful head, 





| Reviles the foe, and spurns the dead. 


No wonder that the bard compares 


His men to tygers, wolves and bears, 
And proves so oft, tho’ past dispute, 


The warrior’s likeness to brute, 


The olympic king, and wat’ry Jove,” 
And all the gods of stream and grove, «/ 
From ocean-side, and mountain-height, =~ 


Make haste to mingle in the fight. 


E’en sunny Phebus thinks he must 
Augment the din, and raise the dust; 
And Wisdom’s self, believe who may— 


Delights to more embroil.the fray. 
In mortal shapes, they roam the field, 


And cast the spear, and lift the shield; 


Anon, the pitying ear is bent 
To catch some father’s fond lament ; 
Some mother’s, or some wife's despair ; 
Or sister’s shrieks, that rend the air. 


Above, on blood of grapes they feast ; 
Gods sink to man, and man to beast. 
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They mourn’d for him, whom phrenzy led 
To fields of war; who fought and bled: 
His corse, to vultures left a prey, 


Or wash’d, by refluent seas, away. 


To them their adverse lot denies 
To smooth his bier, or close his eyes ; 


Shall yieldus Eden’s blissfuls} 
Then Zembla’s realm of ice, ar 
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And men, to angel natures ris 
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To deck his limbs, with fun’ra! vest ; 
Or sing, with dirges due, to rest, 


Anon, to hostile hands betray’d, . 
Some €aptive youth, or orphan maid, 
While at the lordly board they wait, 
Deplore, in chains, their lost estate. 


No friendly sounds their ears salute ; 
Their strains of wonted joy are mute: — 
For their sad eyes shall view no more, 
Paternal hall, or natal shore. 


Tho’ here, the sage laments to find 
Man levell’d' with the four-foot kind, 
Yet long, in all its parts, he views 
This structure of a barb’rous muse. 
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Rob’d in bright hues, he here may scan, 
The portrait of the infant man ; 
And ponder all the ills that wait 
On nations in their child-like state. 


Unfolded here, War’s hideous mein, 
In all his rueful shapes, is seen ; 
And, hence, the wise, in every state, 
Are taught her brood of crimes to hate. 


And here the reasOning eye may trace © 
The moral progress of our race,’ 
And mark the scale, whose steps.commence, 
Where mind is still immerg’d in sense ; 


Where bounded hope and baseless, 
Bemaz’d, in endless broil a 
And all the variant lines deface, 
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And ends, when error, foe to right, a 
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Withdraws from earth, her moral night, 
And, all her thrones to chaos, hurl’d, 
Resigns, to radiant truth, the world, 


When tyrant force, to vex the land, 
No longer lifts her iron hand: 
When scepter’d justice leaves 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
SIR, 


The traveller, whose first letter, from Frank- 
fort, on the Oder, occupies the’ first page of the 
first number of your Port Folio, has taken notice 
of thé death of the very amiable prince Leopold, 
who fell a victim to his humanity, in attempting 
to rescue a family of children, from an inunda- 
tion of the Oder. This brought to my recollec- 
tion, the following little ode, upon that event, 
which I think worth preserving in your valuable 
paper. 5. 


ODE. 


Let praise, the vittor’s act record, 
And nations deify the sword 

With human sacrifice impure ; 
To such, when fate has given the blow, 
The service of external woe 

Shall long prescriptive right secure : 


But ah! the tears, the sighs, that part 
Spontaneous from the deep-charg’d heart, 
The formal summons disobey ; 
This envied meed from distant lands, 
The name of Leopold commands, 
And every friend of man shall pay. 


Lamented youth! Inever trod 
The banks where rapid Oder flow’d, 
Whose latest sons shall weep thy doom; 
Nor ever hail’d thy gracious form, 
Whose promis’d worth, th’ unkindly storm 
Hath crush’d in manhood’s opening bloom, 


Yet all confess’d, to Fancy’s eyes, 
Thy gentle spirit seems to rise 
With amaranthine splendor crown’d; 
And recent, from their wat’ry grave, 
The tender group thou died’st to save, 
On snowy pinions hover round. 


ho’ now, to better worlds resign’d, 


ri bright example, left behind, 
hall still, to man, extend thy care ; 
Disclose the surer paths of fame ; 
And nobly point the social aim, 
** To save, to pity, and to spare.” 
= 


SELECTED POETRY. 


As the whole secret of me4ern poetry, consists in describing 
every thing, but your subject, the following is a severe 
satire on those nonsensical warblers, whose lines, in the 
words of Horace, are—Versus inopes rerum, nugeque canore. 


BURLESQUE ODE TO SENSIBILITY. 


Who has not heard, what few have seen, 
The yellow robes of sprightly green, 

Which o’er my Laura’s shoulders flow : 
Lovely Laura, is’t not so? 


Sweet the rose, when wet with dew; 
Lovely Rosalind, adicu; 

From cloud to cloud, from east to west, 
Tis pun, and pathos, fun and jest. 


Swallows warble through the shade, 
Poor Philander! is he dead? 

See how winter strips the grove, 
Sighs of sympathy and love. 


Celestial extacies and moans, 
Sighs and simpers, grins and groans ; 
Girls of grace, and Hleet-street bonnets, 
Celia’s waist, and blooming sonnets. 


Blue ey’d belles, and black .ey’d beaus, 
Ohs! and ahs: amd ahs! and ohs! 
Friendshbip’s name, and Cupid’s dart, 
Charm and rend my feeling heart. 
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Sound the trumpet, beat the drum, 
Tweedle dee, and tweedle dum, 

Gird your armour cap-a-pee, 
Tweedle dum, and tweedle dee. 


BURLESQUE ANACREONTIC TO A WASP. 


Winged wanderer of the sky! 
Inhabitant of heaven high! 
Dreadful with thy dragon tail, 
Hydra head, and coat of mail! 
Why dost thou my peace molest ? 
Why dost thou disturb my rest? 
When in May the meads are seen, 
Sweet enamel white and green ; 
And the gardens, and the bowers, 
And the forests, and the flowers, 
Don their robes of curious dye, 
Fine confusion to the eye! 

Did I. chase thee in thy flight? 

Did I——put thee in a fright? 

Did I spoil thy treasure hid ? 
Never—never—never did. 

Envious nothing! pray beware; 

Tempt mine anger, if you dare; 

Trust not in thy strength of wing; 
Trust not in thy length of sting. , 
Heaven nor earth shall thee defend: ~~ 
I thy buzzing soon will end. 

Take my counsel, while you may, 
Devil take you if you stay ; 

Wilt thou—dare—my face—to wound? 
Thus I fell thee to the ground. 

Down amongst the dead men—Now 
Thou shalt forget thou ere wert thou. 
Anacreentic bards beneath, 

Thus shall wail thee, after death. 


(The public may remember readirg in some of our news- 
papers, the interesting little ballad of ‘*‘ We are Seven,”’ 
and ‘‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” They were extracted 
froin LYRICAL BALLADS, a collection remarkable for ori- 
ginality, simplicity, and nature, to which Mr. Words- 
worth, of St. John’s college, Oxford, isa principal contri- 
butor. The following is from the same work. ] 


SIMON LEE, 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 


WITH AN INCIDENT IN WHICH HE WAS 
CONCERNED, 
In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 
An old man dwells, a little man, 
I’ve heard he once was tall. 
Of years he has upon his back, 
No doubt, a burthen weighty ; 
. He says he is three score and ten, 
But others say he’s eighty. 
A long blue livery-coat has he, 
That’s fair behind, and fair before ; 
Yet, meet him where you will, you see 
At once that he is poor. 
Full five and twenty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry ; 
And, though he has but one eye left, 
His cheek is like a cherry. 
No man like him the horn could sound, 
And no man was so full of glee; 
To say the least, four counties round 
Had heard of Simon Lee; 
His master’s dead, and no one now 
Dwells in the hall of Ivor; 
Men, dogs, ahd horses, all are dead; 
He is the sole survivor. 
His hunting feats had him bereft 
Of his right eye, as you may see: 
And then, what limbs those feats have left 
To poor old Simon Lee! 
He has no son, he has no child, 





His wife, an aged woman, 
Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village common. 


And he is lean, and he is sick, 
His little body’s half awry, 
His ancles they are swoln and thick; 
His legs are thin and dry. 
When he was young he little knew 
Of husbandry or tillage ; 7 
And now he’s forced to work, though weak, . 
—The weakest in the village. 
He all the country could outrun, 
Could leave both man and horse behind ; 
And often, ere the race was done, 
He reel’d and was stone-blind. 
And still there’s something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices ; 
For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices ! 


Old Ruth works out of doors with him, 
And does what Simon cannot do ; 
For she, not over stout of limb, 
Is stouter of the two. 
And though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them, 
Alas! ’tis very little, all 
Which they can do between them. 
Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 
A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land fe from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger ; 
But what avails the land to them, 
Which they can till no longer? 


Few months of life has he in store, 
As he to you will tell, 
For still the more he works, the more 
His poor old ancles swell. 


My gentle reader, I perceive 


How patiently you’ve waited, 
And I’m afraid that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 

O reader! had you in your mind, 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short, 
I hope you'll kindly take it; 

It is no tale; but should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 


One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
About the root of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock totter’d in his hand; 
So vain was his endeavour, ? 
That at the root of the old tree 


_ He might have worked forever. 


“¢ You’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool,” to him I said ; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffer’d aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 

The tangled root I_sever’d, 

At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavour’d 


The tears into his eyes were brought, 
And thanks and praises seems to run 
So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 
——I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Has oftner leit me mourning. 





